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Not long ago, a Pittsburgh woman's club composed 
of College graduates held a debate on the desirability of 
requiring four years of Latin for entrance to women's 
Colleges. In the debate, and especially in the general 
discussion which followed, the question broadened into 
that of the value of Latin in general. Rather curiously, 
Latin was defended by the Dean of the Woman's School 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, in which Latin 
is neither taught nor required for entrance, and by the 
wife of one of the professors in the institution, while it 
was attacked by two teachers, one of whom formerly 
taught Latin and the other is teaching it at present. 
The latter is quoted as having said that the difficulties 
of the study of Latin were more than its advantages, 
and that out of a class of 30 she was pleased if two pupils 
enjoyed the study or secured any good from it. She 
added that Latin is so difficult to the average pupil that 
it is not considered cheating to obtain help in it, and, 
finally that she thought that the time could be better 
spent in the study of English literature. This teacher 
is not to be criticised for making these remarks if she 
believes them — she is rather to be commended heartily 
for her frankness. But her remarks may be taken 
as a text to make two points. She thinks that stu- 
dents would be better off if they studied English 
literature instead of Latin. But what is the status of 
the study of English literature in High Schools? There 
is a deal of discontent with the teaching of English, both 
composition and literature. Does the pupil get more 
profit out of his course in English literature than out of 
his Latin? Is it not true that the percentage of pupils 
who enjoy or profit by English literature as it is taught 
is often no greater than that of the pupils who are 
benefited by Latin? As a matter of fact it would seem 
that the literature course is often the least beneficial 
of any in the curriculum, deplorable though that con- 
dition be. Nor would increase of time devoted to it 
improve matters. The tendency actually is to shorten 
the time devoted to English literature and to lengthen 
that devoted to English composition (see e. g. a recent 
aiticle in the Educationl Review, February, 1916, page 
168). In some quarters the study of English litera- 
ture seems merely to be tolerated. The tendency ap- 
peaip to be partly due to the lack of success in teaching 
it and partly to the increase in the number of students 
who take no Latin and who consequently are deficient 
in their knowledge of English grammar and vocabu- 
lary. Hence the attempt is made to correct this weak- 



ness through more composition and rhetoric. One of 
these days it will be seen that this method is futile. 
It is futile because a study of the too often pedantic 
discussion of usages in books of rhetoric will not teach 
one English and because composition will not do every- 
thing, useful as it is, since it is rather a test of knowledge 
than a producer of it. A knowledge of the language 
consists after all of a discriminating use of words and an 
intelligent use of constructions. These can come only 
through the reading of enormous quantities of fairly 
good English or through the study of Latin — better 
still by both. It is true that the study of other modern 
languages will give some help in grammar, though not 
to the same extent; in fact one teacher of German at 
least pleads for Latin grammar as a preparation for 
German and argues that real success can rarely be 
attained in German without Latin (H. M. Ferren, The 
Joint Mission of Latin and German in America, pub- 
lished in Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Pada- 
gogik, Volume 16, Number 6). Not even the Romance 
languages are helpful in vocabulary unless a great deal 
of reading is done. 

This brings us to the other point. Even if the teacher 
was correct in saying that only two out of 30 of her 
pupils profit by the study of Latin, it does not follow 
that Latin itself is to blame, any more than English 
literature is to blame for the failure to obtain success 
with its teaching in the High School. Perhaps in that 
teacher's classes the aims and methods of teaching are 
not what they should be. This is no reflection on the 
teacher's knowledge or teaching ability. The fault may 
lie with the School, the School system or, more probably, 
conservative tradition. Conditions in our Schools have 
changed and aims and methods must change also. This 
is true of all the subjects in the curriculum. At this 
time it is highly important that we do all we can to 
make Latin help the student in his English. Many 
Latin teachers have of course for years done this very 
thing, but great impetus has recently been given to 
more systematic efforts in this direction. Another weak 
point is history, and here too Latin can give effective 
aid. Probably the chief value in the study of history 
is an ethical one — to impress upon the student the 
essential sameness of human nature throughout all 
times and climes. Such a feeling is a tremendous up- 
builder of character. But young students rarely get 
this feeling through the mere study of a text-book on 
history. It is not too much to say that the languages, 
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ancient and modern, must play a large part in giving 
this type of culture, for they offer direct, first-hand 
material. We have for example in Latin literature a 
record of that civilization of long ago that we know best 
and that has affected our institutions most. The 
young student can more easily be thrilled by the history 
of the last years of the Roman Republic if he reads 
Cicero and if it is impressed upon him that Cicero's 
words are such as a human being to-day might write 
under similar circumstances. This is not mere theo- 
rizing, as an analysis of the attitude of a number of 
College students towards historical study showed. For 
the teacher who appreciates this point of view the 
only limitation is that of his knowledge of things 
ancient and modern. The problem is one of relating 
the study of Latin to the pupil's environment. 

B. L. U. 



THE LATER TRADITION OF VERGIL 1 

One of the most curious and at the same time one 
of the most characteristic chapters in the history of 
mediaeval thought is that which defines and reflects 
the posthumous fame of Vergil. 

The traditions of Vergil may be classed as literary 
and popular. These two streams, which had started 
even before the death of some of those who might have 
known the poet himself, flowed from entirely different 
sources, and did not begin to approach each other 
and mingle until as late as the twelfth century. In 
other words, the popular tradition of Vergil is not, 
as some have claimed, a secondary offshoot of the 
literary tradition. It had an independent and separate 
origin. This is one of the chief contentions of Com- 
paretti. It has often been assailed, but has never been 
disestablished. 

First, then, let us examine briefly the literary tradi- 
tion of Vergil. 

As a preliminary to the discussion, I may call your 
attention to a point which is all important here and 
should be constantly kept in mind. This is the fact 
that the literary tradition of Vergil as it has come down 
to our time rests ultimately on the schools and was 
propagated by them. 

The schools of grammar and rhetoric, in the larger 
sense which Antiquity gave to those terms, were 
always of primal importance. But in the later cen- 
turies of the Empire they were almost the one center 
and source of intellectual life. The authors known 
were the authors studied here, and the impressions of 
them acquired at that time were often not revised nor 
even disturbed by any further reading in later years. 

^his paper does not profess to be in any respect a contribu- 
tion to the subject with which it deals. It was originally used 
as a lecture. It was read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at Balti- 
more, May. 1913. It has now been revised and at the request 
of the editor is submitted to the readers of The Classical Weekly. 
Of course everyone is well aware that the great authority on the 
subject is Domenico Comparetti's Virgilio nel Medio Evo (Second 
edition. Florence, 1896). There is an English translation of 
the first edition by E. F. M. Benecke .(London : George Bell and 
Sons, 189S). 



The schools of the Middle Ages were the shrunken 
continuation of the Imperial schools. Here and here 
only was kept alive the direct literary tradition of 
antique culture. This explains why the great Classics 
which survive are so largely confined to those which 
went into the schools prior to the third century. 
Many authors who did not receive this tonic of pro- 
fessional recognition, such as it was, were quite unable 
to survive that crucial period. Others who had been 
used but were afterwards dropped from the steadily 
shrinking curriculum either perished altogether, or, 
in some cases, lay perdu until rediscovered at the 
Renaissance. 

But in this respect the experience of Vergil — at all 
events, in the annals of Western Civilization — is 
probably unique. There was once a boy who said, 
during an examination, that Julius Caesar was a 
Roman and that he was best known on account of a 
book which he wrote for the use of schools. Vergil's 
book for the use of schools has made him, if that were 
possible, even more famous. 

Vergil died in September of 19 B.C., leaving his 
Aeneid unfinished. His friends, Varius and Tucca, 
at the request of Augustus, edited and publishei the 
poem as soon afterwards as possible, probably within 
a year or two. Q. Caecilius Epirota, once intimate 
with Vergil's old friend, the poet Gallus, was, at that 
time, keeping a select school for boys. He at tnee 
included the Aeneid in his curriculum. From that hour 
to this, through all the darkness and despair of the later 
Empire, through all the fantastic turmoil of the Midd.e 
Ages, through all the latest fads of modern education, 
that tradition established by Q. Caecilius Epirota has 
never once been broken. It is, therefore, literally 
true that the boy who began his Aeneid to-day thereby 
took his place in an army of boys whose serried ranks 
reach back, unbroken, over a stretch of more than 1900 
years, to the days of Caesar Augustus, to a teacher who 
had heard the poet himself, to boys who had seen him. 
And the experience of sixty generations has taught us 
that the password of that host is, Arma virumque. 
From rank to rank, from company to company, that 
password has come down through the ages by word 
of mouth from the very lips of him who uttered it 
first. Time and change vanish and are forgotten 
when we realize that the Old World is bound to the New 
by such a living link of eternal youth as this. 

I have said that the literary tradition of Vergil 
was propagated by the schools and, for many centuries, 
by nothing but the schools. Hence, the scholastic 
influence upon it is paramount. Indeed, despite the 
fantastic and apparently remote shapes which it 
gradually assumes, this side of the tradition is all 
derived, primarily, from the study of the grammatical, 
rhetorical, and erudite elements of Vergil's poetry. 
The Romans devoted more attention to these aspects 
of their literature than any other nation of the West 
has ever done. The Middle Ages inherited their 
methods and continued them as best they could. 



